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The defeat of the Turks by the Austrian Army on the Kahlenberg, near 
Vienna, 1683 


The tapestry illustrated inside the end cover of this book shows the Austrian 
victory over the Turks at Mohacs, Hungary, in 1686. 
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Pluto-Theodorosta at the White City, 1953, before visiting the Queen at Buckingham 


Palace, where he was ridden by Her Majesty. 
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My grateful thanks are due to the Ministry of Agriculture in Vienna, without whose 
permission to photograph the stud at Piber and the Spanish Riding School displays in 
Spain this book would not have been complete. 

I am deeply indebted to my friends: Don Juan de las Barcenas (Director General 
de Politica Exterior. Madrid) and Liselotte, Sra. de las Barcenas for their kindness and 
hospitality ; Don José Miguel Ruiz Morales (Kconomic Counsellor to the Spanish 
Embassy, London) for his generous help in translating the important and little-known 
information concerning the early history of the Lipizzaners supplied me by the extensive 
researches of Don Diego Moreno Guerrero (Comandante Jefe del Centro de Entrenamiento 
y Selecci6n de Reproductores de Jerez) ; Don Ignacio de Soto and Cristina, Sra. de 
Soto of Jerez de la Frontera for their great hospitality ; and to Count Arco- Valley 
for permission to reproduce the two photographs that appear on page 32 of this 
book. All the other illustrations are reproduced from my own photographs except 
for those (which I now gratefully acknowledge) that are otherwise attributed in the 


illustrations section. 


Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say, ‘Lo! thus my strength is tried; 
And this I do to captivate the eye 

Of the fair breeder that is standing by.’ 


So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 
W. SHAKESPEARE 


Venus and Adonis 


v1 


SINCE its foundation in the sixteenth century, the Spanish Riding School 
of Vienna (so named because of the origin of its breed of horses) has be- 
come an almost legendary link between the antique culture which is its 
real cradle, and the modern world which has more than once threatened 
to uproot and destroy it, along with so many of our inherited traditions 
and great works of art. In recent years, the appearance of the incomparable 
white stallions at displays by masters of the haute école, in America as well 
as in Europe, has appealed to knowledgeable horsemen and casual horse- 
lovers all over the world. 

It is not my design to go again over the ground already covered by the 
many books which describe the origin of the haute école and the finer points 
of riding which the displays exhibit. These books trace their ancestry to 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship, written after 365 B.C. His principles 
still survive as the basis of all cavalry training and of the haute école. Still 
less do I wish to add to the whole series of books on horsemanship written 
since his time, by masters of the art of riding, who have learnt the ancient 
traditions of ‘dressage’ and achieved a performance in perfect union with 
the horse. 

My object is simply to show how old is the tradition with which a new 
link is forged each time a Lipizzaner foal is born, bred, and trained, and to 
illustrate how the exercises performed at the displays are inseparably con- 
nected with the old methods of combat as we see them reproduced in 
paintings and other works of art, and indeed with the natural movements 
of the young spirited horse at play. 


MATHILDE WINDISCH-GRAETZ 
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lone as the issue of a battle depended on the 
sword and the lance, the European knight 
in armour was supreme in the field and could 
well court war as a mistress, to meet her in 
his bravest array. 

But the age of chivalry was to die with 
Maximilian I of Austria, ‘the last of the knights’, 
when the use of fire-arms drove the mailed 
horseman altogether from the battle, and the 
Renaissance introduced the ‘bounding steed”! 
with the ancient Greek revival and the cultiva- 


tion of horsemanship as an art. 

Throughout history. the partnership of horse and rider has varied in 
everchanging tactics, according to the exigencies of time and _ place. 
whether for sport or war. As the Olympic games of old produced the hero 
who ‘led his fleet of horses. that flew swift as the winds’,* so the display of 
prowess in the use of arms at medieval tournaments exhibited the power 
of chivalry, when the armoured warrior charged with his heavy lance in 
rest. In times of peace, jousters used to go from one country to another, 
rather like sportsmen today, offering and accepting challenges on their 
tours. The successful competitor who managed to unhorse the other with 
the lance was crowned with the reward and favour of the Queen of Beauty 
of the day. At other times, the fulfilment of a vow called for hazardous or 
difficult deeds, and it is said that Maximilian himself could only claim the 
hand of Mary of Burgundy after defeating six of his opponents in adven- 
turous feats. But there was more to it. Chivalry was an institution whose 
faithful members were inspired to defend their common cause by moral 
standards and ideals which, when not called forth in battle, were 
displayed in martial ceremonials and trials of skill in partnership with the 


horse. 
1 Jliad.  —_ 2 Thid. 
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Maximilian I of Austria, * the last of the knights’. defeating one of his opponents in adven- 
turous feats. (A scene from Freydal’s Masques and Pageants. representing the Emperor.) 


With the introduction of gunpowder, against which the heaviest armour 
was no longer a protection, the weight of a cavalry soldier and his armour 
diminished, and it was possible to use in war a quicker and better bred 
animal than the one that had to carry a heavy load. In the absence of pro- 
jectiles of sufficient range and power, tactics had been limited to front- 
rank fighting. A front-rank fighter who fell could be replaced by his com- 
rades in the rear still relatively fresh in body and mind. But as early as 
Crécy, in 1346, the manoeuvrability and speed of the over-armoured man 
and horse were beginning to be so reduced as to render the cavalry at times 
ineffective against well-armed infantry, as the English archers and pike- 
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men showed. “There was no protection and many a knight went down with 
the breast plate pinned to his breast or an arrow through helmet and 
skull.’* Tournaments which had begun as the image of war thus gradually 
lost their practical purpose with the shedding of armour, and the pro- 
fessional mercenary triumphed everywhere over the feudal levies. 

The Middle Ages have been described as an abyss between antiquity 
and the present, which was to be bridged by the Renaissance. The fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 had stimulated the collection of 
Greek manuscripts in Italy, and researches in monastic libraries opened 
up new vistas to the scholars during the revival of learning. This new con- 
tact with antique culture brought about a radical change of outlook which 
was as epoch making socially and politically as it was in the field of know- 
ledge and art. 

In Italian fifteenth- and sixteenth-century society, valour was replaced 
by showy graces and displayed in courtly splendour and pageantry. If 
tournaments had not yet ceased to be practised ‘with all the pomp and 
panoply of war’, it was because they had become a fashionable sport. The 
former cult of physical vigour and bravery was now translated into a code 
of manners peculiar to the Renaissance since the horse’s usefulness in war- 
fare had already entered a new phase. Naples in particular became a centre 
of this change. | 

With hostilities of one sort or another always round the corner in the 
immediate past, so far as riding was concerned, the training of horses was 
limited to the utilitarian object of fitting them to play their part in tourna- 
ment or battle. The disappearance of heavy armour from warfare coinci- 
ded approximately with the burgeoning of the spirit of the Renaissance 
and henceforth the horse, whether in war or peace, carried little more than 
its rider. This shedding of weight made it possible to develop equitation 
to a fine art, much as was versifying among the courtiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth I, or the singing of madrigals at the same epoch, which later flourished 
with the birth of the opera in a conscious endeavour to unite lost cultural 
ideals that were recaptured by the study of Greek playwrights. 


Man was always conscious of the beauty and nobility of the horse. Since 


3 Froissart. 
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civilization began it had been associated with his cultural progress. Like 
the Egyptians, Persians, and others, the ancient Greeks portrayed it in 
their literature and their works of art. They were skilled horsemen and 
the province of Attica was celebrated for its studs. The Italians always 
were essentially a nation of artistic talent rather than men of war, and had 
long been influenced by Greek culture. When nobility was the aim of self- 
expression, therefore, it was natural that here should be the beginning of 
an art which more than ever raised the horse above the barbarous use of 
war to heighten man’s pride and vanity. ‘Whenever you induce him to 
carry himself in the attitude he naturally assumes when he is most anxious 
to display his beauty’ the horse too ‘will do the very things in which he 
himself delights and takes the greatest pleasure.’ ! 

Such a development was part and parcel of an age and its spirit which 
was to reach its fulfilment with the artistic accomplishments of the 
Baroque period. Meanwhile the finer aspects of horsemanship became a 
social asset, an essential part of a gentleman’s education among the 
courteous observances which survived from chivalry and were described 
by Castiglione in his well-known book of the Courtier in 1528. This book 
went round Europe, as riding academies, which attracted young aspirants 
from England and the Continent, were being established at Naples, Rome. 
and other big cities. ‘Our “Italianate” nobility learnt to know and love 
the art upon their foreign travel’,> and Henry VITI. among other mon- 
archs of his era, engaged Italians for his masters of the horse. Gradually 
all Courts of Europe had their own equestrian establishments, among 
which the Spanish Riding School of Vienna was soon to hold a particular 
pride of place. The rules and conditions for the perfection of horsemanship 
were based largely on the teachings of that great general, writer, and 
philosopher, Xenophon. The feats performed required the maximum effi- 
ciency of both horse and rider, and eventually became an essential part of 
the great classical tradition of riding, now known universally as the haute 
école. 

The earliest exponents of this art of riding came in the years round 


4 Xenophon. Throughout this text all extracts from The Art of Horsemanship are quoted, by permission, 
from the Loeb Classical Library translation. 


» A. Forbes Sieveking, ‘On Horsemanship.’ Shakespeare’s England, vol. 11. Oxford, 1916. 
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1500 trom the academy in Naples, where Federico Grisone and Giovanni 
Pignatelli—to mention but the most important at that time—endeavoured 
to reach even higher standards of training. Their aim was to combine the 
accomplishments of the skilled Greek horseman with the methods of com- 
bat employed by the medieval knight and the warhorse that carried the 
cavalryman into battle. It was a highly concentrated training that ob- 
viously required a special breed of horses. 

The early Romans never indulged in horse breeding, their stock having 
been mainly imported from Spain and Persia. But the Italians had long 
been renowned for their studs in several parts of the peninsula. During 
this period, the Gonzaga stables in Mantua kept stallions and mares from 
Spain among other strains from Ireland. Africa, and Turkey, which invari- 
ably won the trophies in contests held at the principal racing centres, and 
experiments were made by them to produce the perfect animal, though 
the most important studs were in the neighbourhood of Naples and 
Sorrento. 

Consecutive invasions of Southern Italy by Saracens and Normans had, 
in the past centuries, left strains of Arab, Barb, and Northern breeds in 
the two Sicilies, and this earlier infusion into the Neapolitan stock was 
now to experience a boom in special breeding methods. 


ViceEROy of Naples since 1504, Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba, ‘el Gran 
Capitan’, was the first to introduce reforms in cavalry training, and for 
this he required a lighter, more manageable animal like the Andalusian 
that had so successively helped to reconquer Spain from its invasion by the 
Moors (711-1492) and now won them the campaign in Italy by a similar 
strategy against the French. This the Spaniards had learnt from the Moors 
who had a special way of fighting on horseback, mounted ‘a la Jineta’,® 


® With short stirrups. 
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and who boasted never to have crossed their Andalusian mares with the 
heavy army horses of the Christian West, whereas they had allowed them 
to mix freely with their own Barbs during their 700 years occupation of 
the Iberian peninsula. Therefore the Spanish ‘breeding Jennet, lusty, 
young, and proud’,’ which was so much esteemed all over the world® for 
its fine bearing, lightness, and swiftness had in it the blood of the Barb, ‘a 
little horse, but swift, and esteemed in the manége for its ability to make 
a long career.’® This strain, now better known as Andalusian, was to be 
brought to the studs at Naples, where it produced the Neapolitan, ‘ a trim 
horse being both comely and strongly made’,!° and noted for its high action 
that rendered it particularly suitable for haute école training. In fact, it 
proved sufficiently successful to be used for the improvement of most 
Kuropean breeds. 

While Grisone’s name was perpetuated in his book, Gli Ordini di Caval- 
care (1550), which excited the emulation of its many readers, his and 
Pignatelli’s pupils added more lustre to the development of equitation by 
spreading it abroad. Thus new masters emerged here and there, more 
books were written discussing horse and rider, and each exponent en- 
deavoured to excel his rival with additional methods and improvements. 

As an integral part of the Spanish dominions, Naples was also an inter- 
national centre in the political sphere of the world power which emerged 
when the Habsburg heir of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabel of Castile 
succeeded to the throne of Spain in 1516, and three years later was elected 
ruler of the Holy Roman Empire as Charles V. 

These personal ties created a natural channel of communications, and 
gave a new impulse to diplomatic and commercial exchanges between the 
different member states as royal princes, ambassadors, and statesmen 
travelled to and fro, familiarizing their countries with current ideas of 
common interest. New ocean routes had brought more wealth and splen- 
dour to the Spanish court whose cultural traditions remained on a level 


“ Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis. 

* The Pope sent one the whole way across Asia to the Mongol Emperor of China in 1336, and William the 
Conqueror rode one at Hastings before that. 

® Thomas Blundeville, The Fower Chiefyst offices belongyng to horsemanshype. 1565/6. 


10 Thid. 
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with those of the courts of Burgundy and Austria long after the chivalrous 
spirit of the Middle Ages had vanished with other influences of the Renais- 
sance elsewhere. Besides fencing and dancing, the medieval art of tilting 
still provided for the same colourful displays and entertainments, while 
knightly prowess and the cult of horsemanship found its revival in litera- 
ture and the fine arts with the growing reputation of the Spanish breed of 
horses. 

After the expulsion of the Moors, activities in the Andalusian studs had 
been divided between demands for the heavier and those for the lighter 
type of horse. While the general fashion and fancy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury encouraged the interbreeding of pure Andalusian mares with sires of 
Neapolitan, Danish, Norman and other stock, the studs at Cérdoba., 
Medina Sidonia, Arcos de la Frontera, and Jerez (in the Province of Cadiz 
today) remained free of those infusions, and were able to satisfy the new 
requirements. 

Austria was anxious to improve her equitation with a lighter horse, and 
what could have been more natural than that she should look towards her 
Spanish connection to supply her with fresh bloodstock? 

It was Charles V’s brother, Ferdinand I, who first imported Andalusian 
stallions and mares of the pure Spanish-Barb race to his stables at Kladrub 
in Bohemia, where a substantial stud began to thrive under his patronage 
by 1562. Conditions were anything but favourable at first, in a country of 
rich woods and poor pastureland swamped by the overflowing tributaries 
of the river Elbe. Yet, such difficulties having been overcome, it was here 
that the first seeds were sown of the snow-white stallions of the Spanish 
Riding School of Vienna. 

But when another site was found where it was more convenient to con- 
centrate on the material required for the School, the stud at Kladrub con- 
tinued to breed other strains, including thoroughbreds, and was to become 
better known for a particular type of carriage horse of a similar but 
heavier build. 

One of Ferdinand’s sons, the Archduke Charles, in 1580 decided to move 
most of the Spanish breed from Kladrub with a new lot from Spain (com- 
prising three brood mares, six colts (future sires), and twenty-four mares) 
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to Lipizza, the name of a small village east of Trieste, in the very neigh- 
bourhood where the ancient Greeks had bred their steeds for battle. Their 
qualities of courage, perseverance, and ready obedience to their masters 
may well serve to describe the Lipizzaner of to-day. The happy choice of 
this spot was no mere coincidence, since it seemed to offer every possible 
advantage that was likely to develop the particular characteristics of 
those sturdy creatures, even if everyone but an expert would have thought 
it an unjustifiable risk to bring valuable horses here and set up a stud, A 
superficial glance at the climate suggested that this was no country of 
green, flowery fields, but a great stretch of limestone wilderness, 1,350 
feet above sea level, sometimes blown almost bare of shrubs by icy gusts 
of north-east winds known to sweep across it in the winter at gale force to 
its neighbouring shores of the Adriatic. But the sovereign whose nation 
was renowned for its fine cavalry, knew well enough how to appreciate 
the value of uneven ground for the development of healthy limb and 
muscle, the rich stimulus provided by the combination of mountain and 
sea air and the effect of its salty contents, scented with the fragrance of 
sun-parched broom and heather that grew in sheltered places of the stony ~ 
‘Karst’ on the north-east borderland, and was in itself a valuable substi- 
tute for the ordinary lowland forage. There was no doubt that all this con- 
tributed considerably to the remarkable hardiness and longevity still 
distinguishable in the descendants of these noble pioneers. 


It only required some five years to show that breeding results were well 
up to expectations, even if a first attempt to grow oats in the grounds had 
failed and water was scarce before ponds could be made. With a steady 
improvement of conditions, through the lively interest and support of each 
succeeding monarch, the breed soon flourished as an increasing demand 
for the supply of horses to the Imperial palace grew with the political 
status of the country. Under the reign of Maria Theresa (1740-80), the 
studbooks were able to register a complement of no fewer than two hun- 
dred brood mares—not to mention the sires and stallions, yearly delivered 
to undergo their training at the Spanish Riding School in Vienna, and 
others required for their service on the European battlefields—that made 
up a total of about three hundred and fifty horses during a glorious period 


The stud at Piber. 
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of the eighteenth century. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a steady influx of fresh bloodstock from Spain, similar strains from other 
celebrated studs in Italy and Denmark, and one original Arab, went to- 
wards their creation and helped to maintain the high quality and distine- 
tion of the race. 

Lipizza survived a number of upheavals, including the Turkish on- 
slaughts at the gates of Vienna and the Napoleonic wars, but suffered 
its first serious blow when Trieste fell into Italian hands during the First 
World War. Though previous evacuations had sent the horses on long 
marches across country to find shelter in every clime, sometimes for as long 
as SIX years each time peace was restored they were able to leave their place 
of exile to return to their old home, none the worse for their experience. 

But in 1915 bags had to be packed for good. What could be rescued was 
transferred to Kladrub and another Imperial stud at Laxenburg near 
Vienna. There the animals were safely cared for until some were con- 
fiscated by the Czechoslovak Republic and others were handed over to 
the Italian Government by an agreement after the peace treaty of Ver- 
sailles, later to become the property of Jugoslavia. The remainder were 
joined by those that had been distributed to various studs in Austria 
during the past century and brought to Piber, near Graz. This beautiful 
alpine district of Styria was already reputed for the existence, since 1798, 
of a military stud where foals had been reared from various strains in- 
cluding sires and dams of Lipizza, and the ground seemed favourable 
enough to promise a satisfactory alternative. But the armistice of 1919 
presented new problems, new difficulties. | 

With the fall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the exile of the 
Emperor Charles and his family, the Lipizzaners lost their devoted owner. 
A new patron had to be found. The old Empire was now cut into pieces. 
Austria, itself a small state with a great capital, was left without means 
of self-support. The war had had a devastating effect upon the country’s 
economy, and there were few whose resources remained unimpaired during 
the slump that followed. Indeed, it took the new government a consider- 
able time to bring conditions back to normal before it was able, through 
the Ministry of Agriculture, to relieve the financial burden carried by the 
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chief of the Riding School of Vienna, Count-Rudolph'van der Straten," 
whose devotion to his troop of horses caused him to spend much of his 
remaining private fortune to save them from dispersal. 

No sooner had the stud come into its own again, when a new war now 
necessitated the removal of the Lipizzaners to Czechoslovakia in the 
autumn of 1942. But this time, an even more serious threat of their falling 
into Russian hands was happily averted by the generous action of the 
Commander of the American Occupation Forces—so well known on either 
side of the Rhine—the late General Patton, who became answerable for 
their eventual return to Piber. 

There was good reason to fear that the vicissitudes of those thirty years 
would have affected the quality and appearance of the fugitives, through 
lack of the care, food, and mountain air they had been accustomed to 
enjoy. Yet, if they had lost some of their good looks, they gradually re- 
gained their former selves in their own surroundings, with the discipline 
and affection of those to whom they are entrusted from their earliest 
youth. Any visitor must be enthralled who may be allowed, as was my 
privilege, to pry into the secrets of such a stud-farm. 


On arrival at K6flach, the nearest railway station (about a thousand 
feet above sea level), you find an enchanting pair of well-groomed carriage 
mares waiting to receive you and, when all your luggage has been piled up 
beside you with the greatest care, they proceed to take you on a delightful 
drive northwards for one and a half miles. If you can bear to divert your 
attention from those two elegant ladies—always in step with one another 
as they turn into the country at a comfortable trot—and you begin to 
survey the typical Austrian scenery of the valley, ascending the narrow 
roads through a variety of pine- and beech-woods, past coloured fields 
(for you must go some time between May and August to be able to enjoy 
this), there are two or three open spaces where—if you are quick enough— 
you can catch a distant glimpse of the castle that crowns the fifteen hun- 

“ Before his retirement in 1939, Count van der Straten had not only been in charge of the Spanish Riding 

School for twenty-eight years, but had been associated with it from the age of seventeen. He had also been 

equerry to the heir of the throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand who was murdered at Sarajevo in 1914, 

To-day, Count van der Straten is the last surviving master of the art of horsemanship to have been 

appointed First Riding Master to the Imperial Court by Francis Joseph I, and when he was asked to remain 


in charge of the Spanish Riding School, after the fall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, he did so without 
accepting any remuneration. 
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dred acres of the grounds. You may see it towering under a blue sky, or it 
will still be visible in a misty frame of rainy moisture. As the horses slow 
down to climb the last steep hill and you approach the top of the plateau, 
you become increasingly aware of the fascinating activities you are about 
to explore. 

Above all, you are given a cordial weleome which, for a mere horse- 
lover and amateur rider like myself, | considered to be a great honour. An 
exciting programme had been mapped out for me, of which I was prepared 
to enjoy every minute, in spite of the late spring season that brought many 
heavy rain showers in 1954. 

Piber is not unlike Lipizza for its healthy surroundings. There are, how- 
ever, other breeds kept here besides Lipizzaners, to satisfy the agricultural 
needs of the country, and the horses are spared the biting wind of their 
earlier home by a protective range of mountains to the north. The soil is 
excellent and the air is saturated with its rich flavour. The main stables— 
and there are many—adjoin the four-hundred-year-old castle and the 
even older church. Others are scattered about on all the neighbouring hills, 
the yearlings being kept in one place, the two- and three-year-olds in 
another, and the sires, brood mares, foals, and carriage horses on the 
plateau itself. In early June, the stallions are transferred to a higher 
altitude where they can benefit from the alpine climate, denied them in 
the lower regions, and where I was to go too, after I had photographed all 
there was to be seen here. 

The foaling season was nearly over, but there was one more chance—I 
was told—to see a foal being born, if I were ready to come to the brood 
mares’ stable at a moment’s notice, at any time during the night. I was 
just about to go to bed when I heard a knock at my door, and a few 
minutes later the night watchman and I were hurrying down the drive 
through the dark. | opened the door as quietly as I could so as not to dis- 
turb the anxious mare who, I knew, would immediately detect the stranger 
among her friends. I found the chief stud groom (Obergestiitsmeister) and 
his mate watching over their charge with a devotion that could only equal 
that of a loving mother for her child. There was an air of tense expectancy 
which most of the older inmates in their boxes seemed to share, turning 
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and pricking their ears now and again as they heard her stir, each with 
their young ones, from a few days up to six weeks old, being either curled 
up beside them in the clean, warm straw, or making the best of a dis- 
turbed night by helping themselves to a late dinner or early breakfast at 
their mother’s expense. We waited from ten o’clock until two-thirty, when 
it was decided that the foal was in no hurry to face the cold, uncertain 
world. So I went back to my room in the castle. No sooner had I gone to 
sleep, than I was called again. It was quarter to five in the morning. ‘This 
time I ran even faster for fear of being too late. But by seven-thirty this, 
too, had proved to be a false alarm, and I was assured that the event would 
take place early that evening, for these mares rarely give birth during the 
noise and bustle of the day. Meanwhile, everyone went about his own 


business. 


An hour later, after breakfast, I resumed my tour of inspection at the 
main stable where mares with their colts and fillies were Just preparing to 
set out for their morning exercise. I followed some thirty or forty of them 
to the meadow, to watch their fun and games, each foal closely at its 
mother’s side until they got to the gate, when there was a general burst 
of spring feeling let loose. A wild gallop began from one end of the field to 
the other, until the great herd of whites, greys, blacks, and browns gradu- 
ally came to a stop and dispersed. The Lipizzaner breed is born pitch 
black or brown, their coats gradually growing lighter, sometimes not 
reaching the final stage of snow- or milk-white until they are seven-year- 
olds. There are very rare exceptions that remain brown. The air was 
fresh and the grass still covered with dew-drops glistening in the sun. As 
the foals felt the cool, wet ground under their little hoofs. they tried to 
shake it off by giving me a display of haute école, as if to show me that they 
were born artists and could do almost all that their elders had learnt at 
school. Their natural movements are in fact to a great extent the basis of 
the exercises of perfected art. ‘When they come among others of their own 
kind, spirited, fiery horses rear their heads, arch their necks, elevate their 
limbs pliantly and erect their tails.”!2 This was precisely what I was on 
the look-out for. It gave me almost as much exercise as the horses, trying 


12 Xenophon. 
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to get near the best performer. While my eyes were on a little three-week- 
old. quite close to me, who was tearing round his mother only to come to a 
jarring stop, I would miss another, miles away, as he was hopping into the 
air on all fours and kicking out behind like a little ‘caprioleur’.!? There 
was usually one little mischief maker who would urge his playmate on, 
to race up and down the slopes. Their dams would remain quietly grazing, 
while all the time on the alert to call their particular colt or filly back if it 
should stray out of their sight. Should a gentle whinnying warning be of no 
avail, they would go after the stragglers and bring them back to their side. 
Such a pursuit might involve the dams in a jealous argument resulting in 
severe reprisals. After a general state of confusion, peace would be restored 
by the whip of the stableman in charge, but not for long. If some little 
rogue approached the wrong mother, she would go for him, gently nipping 
him in the loins, just to indicate her disapproval, always careful not to 
inflict real pain or to damage the young. The older girls would not hesitate 
to use more violent measures among themselves. So the morning would 
pass in high spirits until it was time to return home for a drink and dry 
forage. As well as the milk they draw from their mothers, the foals are 
given some oats in gradually increasing quantities. The main stable holds 
thirty-five brood mares and their foals, who remain together until the foals 
are six months old. Then they are tied up with a head stall on the opposite 
side of the same stable for a few days, to get used to independence before 
joining their playmates elsewhere. To facilitate this separation, the mare 
goes with her foal to see it safely installed, and then returns alone. 

After a little siesta the party was ready to go out again, perhaps to 
another field some way higher up. But by this time of day there was no 
inclination to do more than roam about. The sun had passed its zenith, it 
was hot and there were many flies. While some would crowd around me 
hoping for titbits, others resumed their steady grazing or sought the shade 
of the thick chestnut trees. A foal would quietly follow its mother, stand- 
ing near her hindquarters and profit from her tail as a useful flywhisk, 
giving an occasional jerky tug at the teats, or spread its lanky forelegs far 
apart to snatch a blade of grass it could not really reach before its neck 


13 See Section on training. 
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erew longer. Others threw themselves on the ground, rubbing their backs 
and loins against the cool turf. From time to time a whinny broke the 
stillness of the peaceful scene, and sounds of quiet cropping could be 
heard. This was my chance to make friends with a foal. There was an 
adorable little creature quite close to me. As I sat crouching on the sround, 
I tried to lure him towards me. After a little hesitancy his curiosity brought 
him to investigate, and gave me the opportunity to fondle him. I rubbed 
his velvety chest, with my arms stretched out, barely able to reach him. 
This was sufficiently appreciated to make him come nearer to nuzzle at 
my coat sleeve and shoulder until I got up, when my sudden movement 
sent him swiftly back to his mother. But the repetition of this procedure 
eventually dispelled most of his fear. 

As I walked back home, I found one of the stallions being exercised on 
the lungeing rein in a grassy enclosure. These animals (there are three to 
cover all the seventy-one mares) are also ridden here with a view to their 
return to the Riding School in Vienna. Every year three trained stallions 
are sent from there to the stud. But ones who prove particularly success- 
ful are sometimes kept on for another season, as was the case with ‘Pluto- 
Presciana’, a magnificent, fiery looking creature, born in 1932. I followed 
him into his stable. When I entered the stall to offer him some sugar, he 
was pawing with a tentative high action, but was as gentle as a lamb. The 
other two boxes were occupied by ‘Neapolitano-Sardinia’ and ‘Conversano- 
Stornella’. Each of these were descendants of their first-named fore- 
fathers, the second name being that of their particular dams. Their height 
varies from fifteen to sixteen hands. All of them are distinguished by their 
intelligent head—small ears, well set-on—fiery eyes—ram-like nose— 
powerful, arched neck—low withers—wide chest—long, broad back— 
well-formed croup—strong, muscular legs—firm, well-shaped hoofs— 
thick, long mane and proud tail; but above all by their graceful move- 
ments, high knee action, sterling character, and remarkable memory. The 
breed is derived from ancestors of six different groups by which sires have 
been named since the Andalusian was imported into Europe in the six- 
teenth century and interbred with similar bloodstock brought to the 


Continent by earlier infiltrations from North Africa and the Iberian 
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‘Conversano’, the 


peninsula, known as: ‘Pluto’, the dappled-grey Dane 
black Neapolitan—‘Neapolitano’, the brown Neapolitan—‘Favory’, the 
dun-coloured Kladruber 


*Maestoso’, the dappled-grey from a Lipizzaner 


sire and Spanish dam—and ‘Siglavy’, the dappled-grey pure Arab. 

At present, the Lipizzaner is probably nearer the old Spanish type than 
any breed in Spain itself, though (as a letter from Jerez!" tells me) the 
Andalusian-Barb horse still exists in very limited numbers in Puerto de 
Santa Maria and Jerez, and it is possible that Spain will soon have a 
nucleus which will provide a basis from which to return to the original 
bloodstock exported to Austria, as arrangements have been made for one 
stallion and two mares from Piber to be sent there with foals in order to 
start a future Andalusian breed. 

As suggested, | returned to the brood mares’ stable at seven o’clock in 
the evening. This time the veterinary surgeon and his wife (also a vet) had 
joined us, and everyone was talking in a whisper. But there was still no 
sign of the expected foal and we had to wait until quarter to eleven that 
night. As soon as it arrived, the stud groom placed the little black creature 
in a comfortable position on a warm rug in the straw. The mother bent to 
Kiss it. As she did so, she seemed to want to relieve the weight of its heavy 
head by holding it up against hers. This showed up the beautiful curve of 
its neck and its striking resemblance to the Greek horses, portrayed on 
the Parthenon frieze. It was certainly no ordinary foal. Some hours later, 
the little colt was already standing up on his long, shaky legs at the side 
of a proud and happy mother. Five days later, mare and foal had their first 
outing, and this was prolonged each day for a month until they were ready to 
leave the brood mares’ stable to join the other mares and foals in the main one. 

As the foals grow up, they are divided into different groups, according 
to their age and sex. During the summer months they graze at a higher 
altitude, the mares being taken to one place with their fillies, while the 
colts are separated into yearlings and upwards elsewhere. The two- and 
three-year-olds go right up to 4,500 feet to enjoy a glorious alpine climate, 
where they have plenty of space to roam up and down steep slopes, which 
encourages their healthy growth. 


14 From Don Diego Moreno Guerrero, Commander-in-Chief of the Centre for Training and Selection of Stallions. 
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In the autumn of their third year at the stud, all colts and fillies are 
mustered so that their future use may be decided. The prospective brood 
mares are separated into one lot. Others are trained as carriage mares. 
The colts undergo a brief training period in the riding school which is 
attached. They are never gelded, and those that pass their health and 
endurance tests are passed on to the school in Vienna. For the remainder 
there is always a great demand and they are sold for all kinds of purposes. 
as hacks, as circus horses, and to private buyers all over the world. 

This year the stud numbered one hundred and thirty-two Lipizzaners, 
in addition to fifty new-born foals. But this figure varies with every year. 
sometimes reaching up to two hundred in all. 

The establishment is supervised by an extremely able director, and the 
happy atmosphere speaks well for his methods. He and his family are 
accommodated in the castle, as are also the veterinary surgeon and some 
old pensioners. Nor is the social side neglected, for there are two inns where 
the food is excellent, and several shops cater for the numerous employees. 


Seeing that you are forced to meddle with horses, don’t you think that common sense 
requires you to see you are not ignorant of the business? 
XENOPHON 
I its earliest history, the training centre in Vienna was closely associated 
with the development of cavalry tactics and the art of riding that spread 
from Italy to other European countries during the Renaissance. Though few 
records concerning the initial stages of the Austrian School have survived 
the upheavals of war, we know there existed a maneége on the Rosstumbl- 
platz'® in the surroundings of the Imperial palace about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, long before the present Spanish Riding School was built. 


19 Exercising ground for horses. 
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There the horses were originally broken in and put through all the paces 
of the haute école. The Vienna School was not of course alone, and in each 
country the methods varied according to individual adaptations of 
Grisone’s teachings at Naples and the fundamentals laid down by Xeno- 
phon. The difference could be seen in ways and means by which the horse 
was called upon to reproduce his natural movements in partnership with 
his rider to suit a particular purpose in times of peace or war. Grisone’s 
and Pignatelli’s influence was first more marked in France where new 
masters emerged in the persons of Antoine de Pluvinel and Francois 
Robichon de la Guériniére whose work gained them royal support in their 
successive engagements as Ecuyer du Roi during the reigns of Louis XIII, 
XIV, and XV, but whose ideas of improvement became instrumental in 
shaping the progress of the art of riding in general and culminated in the 
activities of the celebrated Academy of Versailles, founded in 1680. 
Thomas Blundeville made Grisone’s book accessible to English readers 
in 1575 “encouraging the esquires and ryders of the country to follow the 
instructions therof’ and ‘Henry IV of France sent an eminent horseman, 
whose name was St. Antoine, to instruct the heir apparent of James [ina 
riding-house in St. James’s palace’ but ‘no steps were taken to qualify and 
instruct the youth of the kingdom in the superior art of riding and those 
exercises which tend at once to engage and employ the mind, form the 
body and add grace to strength and activity.”'* And though the Duke of 
Neweastle’s Méthode nouvelle de dresser les cheveaux (1657) became a 
standard work abroad, the system never found much favour in England. 
This William Cavendish was a great rider himself, however, and a favour- 
ite at the Courts; he taught Charles Il when he was Prince of Wales. 
Described as ‘an interesting mixture of medieval knight and Renaissance 
courtier, a great organizer of masques and pageants for whom Ben Jonson 
wrote, the Duke was also a most chivalrous servant of the King in the 
Civil War’,'? but was exiled after the battle of Marston Moor. During that 
time he built a riding school in Antwerp and made good use of his leisure 
by compiling several treatises on horsemanship there and in France. 


16 Richard Berenger, Gentleman of the Horse to His Majesty, 1771. 
1? From a letter to the author, by Christopher Dawson, 1955. 
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Another contemporary and friend of Grisone’s in Germany, Georg Engel- 
hard von Léhneysen, wrote a study of no less than one hundred and 
twenty-six different bridle-bits, but by the time a collection of his works 
was published after his death, under the title Hof-Kriegs and Reitschul in 
1729, his influence had been surpassed by pupils of the Spanish Riding 
School in Vienna. The masters of the School had gradually earned for it a 
world-wide reputation for the highest standard of horsemanship, a reputa- 
tion it has been able to maintain in uninterrupted practice to the present 
day, while all other centres of the haute école came to grief during the period 
of the French Revolution. 


In case anyone wants to own a horse suitable for parade, with a high and showy action, 
such qualities are by no means to be found in every horse; but it is essential that he should 
have plenty of spirit and a strong body. 

XENOPHON 


From the beginning the aim of the haute école has been to master the art 
of horsemanship by perfecting all the natural movements of the horse and 
reproducing them in complete harmony with the rider. This is no ‘trick of 
singularity’ or ‘strong imagination’, nor is it done primarily for show, as is 
invariably and rightly the case with the somewhat different training of the 
circus horse. It is done for its own sake on the never-ending road of 
learning, based upon sound judgement, mature experience, intensive 
training, and continuous practice to result in almost centaurean fusion of 
man and beast. But ‘a horse can never be put to anything unless nature 
has designed him for it, any more than a man can undertake to be master 
of a trade for which he is not naturally qualified’,' though it is more often 
the trainer’s fault when he cannot manage his mount. Nor has the modern 
world much room to boast of its skill and management of the horse, since 
the knowledge it acquired is derived from that of the ancients. 

From the earliest times the horse has had his place in literature and art. 
Pharaoh ‘took six hundred chosen chariots ... and he pursued after 
the children of Israel.”'° Homer speaks of horsemanship so familiarly 
that the art must have been known among his contemporaries. 


18 William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. 
19 Exodus XIV, 7, 8. 
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Xenophon tells us that Cyrus hunted on horseback, when he had a mind 
to exercise himself and his horses. Pliny the Elder says that ‘the entire 
cavalry of the army of Sybaris used to perform a sort of ballet to the music 
of a band.”*’ Xenophon again describes how a horse ‘bends the hindlegs 
on the hocks and raises the forepart of his body... in an attitude in 
which gods and heroes ride’, and continues ‘men who manage such horses 
gracefully have a magnificent appearance.’ If this is not the haute école, 
what is? 

Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship from which the last quotation is taken 
was written in the fourth century B.c. and is the earliest known work of 
any importance on the subject. It forms the basis of classical horsemanship 
to this day. 

Xenophon tells us how to recognize the main points of an ideal mount 


and, as he says, ‘avoid being cheated in buying one’. 


In examining his body, we say you must first look at his feet. For, however well the 
upper parts may look he will be quite useless if he has bad feet. High hoofs have the frog, 
as it is called. well off the ground; but flat hoofs tread with the strongest and weakest 
part of the foot simultaneously, like a bow-legged man. The bones (of the pastern) should 
not be too upright, like a goat’s: such legs give too hard a tread, jar the rider. and are 
more liable to inflammation. The bones of the shanks should be thick, since these are the 
pillars of the body. Supple knees are rightly approved, since they render the horse less 
likely to stumble and tire than stiff legs. A chest of some width is better formed both for 
appearance and for strength, and for carrying the legs well apart without crossing. His 
neck should stand straight up to the crest, like a cock’s, and should be flexible at the bend. 
The head should be bony, with a small cheek. A prominent eye looks more alert than one 
that is hollow, and it gives the horse a greater range of vision. A fairly large crest and 
fairly small ears give the more characteristic shape to a horse’s head. High withers offer 
the rider a safer seat and a stronger grip on the shoulders. The double back is both softer 
to sit on than the single and more pleasing to the eye. The colt that is longest in the shanks 
at the time he is foaled makes the biggest horse. For, in all quadrupeds the shanks in- 
crease but little in size as time goes on, whereas the rest of the body grows to them, so 


as to be in the right proportion. 


It is interesting to note Xenophon’s order of procedure. I think most 
people today would list the points of a horse from the head downwards, 
but would otherwise probably agree with everything he says, as being 
applicable to the Lipizzaner. 


20 Natural History, Book VIII. 
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The Spanish horses are fiery, and good for everything, especially for war and the manége. 
WILLIAM CAVENDISH 

Having obtained the most suitable material for the haute école, in the 
sixteenth century, the Austrians turned their attention to the best method 
of training horse and rider in it. At the same time, they did not neglect any 
improvements that could further the art of horsemanship in general and 
keep their standard on the highest level. This is still in a great measure 
part of their present practice, and is justified by the keen interest shown 
in their appearances and performance all over the world. 

In the old days, the Imperial Riding School was open to many friends 
of the Austrian Court, diplomats and students from the aristocracy who 
came to visit Vienna on their European travels from all over the Continent 
and England. One of these was Sir Philip Sidney. The Austrian capital 
was already familiar to him when he and Edward Wotton served at the 
British Legation, in 1574. During that time they both ‘learnt horseman- 
ship from Giovanni Pietro Pugliano, esquire of the emperor's stables”?! 
and Sidney gave a vivid account of his riding master’s enthusiasm of 
soldiers and horses, in the opening passage of his Apologie for Poetrie. 
There he says ‘if I had not been a piece of a Logician before I came to 
him, I think he would have persuaded me to have wished myself a horse.’ 
And at the end of February of the following year ‘Sidney rode in the train 
of Maximilian II from Vienna to Prague whither the emperor went to 
preside over the Bohemian diet.’22 

Later on, in the nineteenth century, the services of instructors at the 
School were also at the disposal of specially gifted pupils attending any 
other school of equitation in the country or similar civil and military 
establishments abroad. Sometimes there was so sreat a demand that 
applicants had to await their turn for a whole year. Thus the Spanish 
Riding School of Vienna gradually acquired an international reputation, 
under the leadership of the most celebrated masters in its history up to 
that time, the brothers Von Weyrother. But Max excelled his brother 
Gottlieb, and was considered to be on the same level of fame as that which 


21 Dictionary of National Biography, 1909. 
22 Ibid. 
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Guériniére enjoyed in France a hundred years before him, and whose book 
L’ Keole de Cavallerie (1751) still speaks for the genius of its author, This 
French master’s reforms not only revolutionized horsemanship in France 
by combining the training of the cavalry and that of haute école under one 
system, but had a considerable influence as well on the progress and 
success of the Spanish Riding School of Vienna. It was the Weyrothers, 
in particular, who appreciated the theoretical and practical value of his 
work sufliciently to adopt many of its ideas and principles for the benefit 
of their School. 

Nowadays the Spanish Riding School of Vienna is also accessible to 
anyone from at home or abroad who may wish to attend it, and a number 
of well-known horsemen and horsewomen have found their way there in 
recent years. 

One of the School’s notable features is that, apart from the books which 
were compiled by the most celebrated of her foreign pupils and some short 
writings by Max von Weyrother and directions recorded in Vienna during 
the later period of the nineteenth century by Field-marshal von Holbein, 
practically everything concerning the method of training has been passed 
on by word of mouth until today. The responsibility for carrying on the 
old traditions has, therefore, always been almost entirely in the hands of 
the chief of the School and his team of eight instructors. Up to the end of 
the First World War, the highest authority was, of course, that of the 
reigning sovereign himself who, on his accession to the throne, auto- 
matically became Chief Master of the Horse. After all, it was his Imperial 
Riding School, and the Lipizzaners, as the original means to its end, were 
trained here chiefly to satisfy the emperor’s requirements, whether this 
applied to haute école, his personal needs for riding or carriage horses, or 
his needs as Head of the State. Moreover, the Lipizzaner always had a very 
special place in the heart of every sovereign, and each of them took a parti- 
cular pride in the Spanish Riding School by keeping a close watch over 
its activities. 5o much so that Josef IT (1780-90) even demanded a monthly 
report on the progress of every pupil. Since the reduced economic status 
of the country and the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 


1918, however, the Lipizzaners have mainly been restricted to the School. 
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and it is now the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture to control 
its activities and carry on its classical traditions in the interest of the 
present government. 

Another interesting feature of the system of training is that of reci- 
procity, whereby the young horse is broken in by an accomplished instruc- 
tor of the School, while the novice (whether cavalryman or not) starts on 
a fully-trained stallion. A well-known story goes to prove that there are 
personalities among horses as well as among men. One thirty-year-old 
Lipizzaner was so at home in his art as to be used for testing the know- 
ledge of prospective pupils, when he would instinctively exhibit both his 
docility and spirit. While he obediently adhered to all indications of 
experts, he never hesitated to disappoint the over-confident by getting rid 
of them, when his patience was exhausted, with a well-executed Capriole. 

Each horse is in the sole care of the one instructor to whom he has been 
entrusted for the whole of his training. This individual treatment enables 
the observant rider to get to know his charge thoroughly, and will enable 
him to allow for natural weaknesses and prevent him from making un- 
necessary demands. For not every Lipizzaner has a natural disposition to 
perform all the exercises of the haute école. The entire course of training 
takes three years, so that these horses are not fully developed for the haute 
école betore they attain the age of seven. Even then they are sometimes 
not at their best until they are ten, but more often than not can be excel- 
lent performers up to the mature age of thirty-three and over. 

The curriculum covers the most complete education of horse and rider 
from handling a young stallion and correcting his balance at all elementary 
and advanced exercises on the ground, including the finer points of 
riding under the international rules of dressage, to the exercises above the 
sround, from the Levade to the most difficult feat, the Capriole. During this 
time none of the horses is worked for more than forty-five minutes a day. 

The Vienna School has always believed in getting the best out of the 
Lipizzaner by kindness and reward, rather than fear of the whip, in order 
to establish the partnership of horse and rider on a common ground of 
sympathy and understanding. “What a horse does under compulsion, as 


Simon says, he does without understanding and with no more grace than 
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a dancer would show if he was whipped and goaded. He must make the 
most graceful and brilliant appearance in all respect of his own will.’2* 

Grisone says, ‘Although you may begin to handle your horse when he 
is full two years old and upward, yet it were better to tarry until he be 
three years and a half old, so shall he be the better able to endure travel, 
the joints of his body and legs being then somewhat knit together’ and 
‘he would in no wise have a young horse to be ridden the first with any bit, 
for fear of marring his mouth. In putting the head stall on, you must use 
your horse so gently, as he may not only be content to wear it, but also to 
be quietly led thereby. Neither must you use any other kind of bridle than 
the snaflle or any other saddle for fear of hurting his back than a soft pad, 
until your horse can trot clean, keep the ring, stop and turn round to both 
hands.’ Also ‘to make you a perfect horseman, three things are required: 
1. To know how and when to help your horse. 2. How and when to correct 
him. 3. How and when to make much of him.’ Though these rules were 
sound enough in principle, and largely correspond to those of the Spanish 
Riding School, his practice was not always as consistently kind. In sup- 
porting Grisone’s view concerning the importance of the voice as a useful 
aid to calming or rousing a horse to action, one of his pupils, Cesare 
Fiaschi, goes one step further by recommending singing on horseback as a 
mode of encouragement. While there is some truth in it, since a horse is 
said to be more manageable if made to perform to the rhythm of music, 
it touches perhaps a little on the comic side when he goes so far as to indi- 
cate a certain pitch which seemed to be particularly successful. 

In the first few months of the training period, the horse is taught 
obedience on the long rein, and next is made familiar with the rider’s aids, 
under an English saddle and with a plain snaffle (later, a double bridle), 
in a straight, forward movement only, which is done ‘at a slow pace and 
gently increasing speed so that he will not be aware of the transition to a 
quicker motion.’?! The aids, as we see them employed here, are, of course. 
the usual means by which the rider communicates his wishes to the horse. 


“3 Xenophon. The reference is to Simon of Athens’s treatise on horsemanship, of which a considerable frag- 
ment survives in MS. in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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The gentle touch of the sunken heel, the pressure and angle of the leg, the 
position of the knee, the arm, the wrist and its suppleness, the light hand 
on the reins, the firm fingers and, above all, the correct seat of the rider all 
contribute in helping the horse to learn his lessons with reasonable ease 
and speed—just as a chirp of the lips or cluck of the tongue and repeated 
signs of approval and reward, when he has done well, are all gradually 
understood. Spurs are used very sparingly (usually not until much later) 
to urge the horse on or correct him, and the whip (a thin, natural twig of 
a birch) is applied only as contact of control and never for punishment. 
Indeed, all aids are used with the greatest discretion, and the rider’s self- 
control is an essential to which Xenophon refers when he says that “you 
should never approach a horse in anger, for anger is a reckless thing that 
often makes a man do what he must regret.’ 

As the horse progresses in strength and experience and improves his 
gait, the walk is followed by the trot and canter, which brings him into 
his second year’s training and the more elaborate programme of turns, 
half and full passes, circular figures on one and two tracks (which include 
the important rhythmic bend and flexion of the shoulder-in exercise, 
invented by Guériniére), changes of step and pace, the backward move- 
ment and halt, etc., so rendering the horse ever more manageable, supple. 
and graceful. 

Not until the third year is he introduced to the movements of the haute 
école, of which the main are: the Passage or Spanish Walk, so called for its 
high knee action typical of the Spanish horses, and inherent in the Lipizza- 
ner. The natural, basic movement of the horse at large is also known as 
‘the spirited trot’. When schooled, it shows a measured, cadenced stride 
of deliberately suspended motion, and, speeded up, produces a smooth, 
feathered trot. In each case, one diagonal pair of legs is in step with the 
other pair, whether on the ground or in the air. In the Pirouette the 
horse executes a collected canter in a circle, by bending his hindlegs on 
the hocks and turning them more or less on one spot, while describing a 
larger circle round these in four or five leaps with the forelegs. The main 
weight of both rider and horse should be on the inner hindleg, and the 
rider’s shoulders be parallel to those of the horse. The Piaffe is a cadenced 
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trot on the spot, with practically no forward movement. The Levade is 
developed from this and forms the basic exercise for the leaps in the air, 
in which the horse ‘bends the hindlegs on the hocks and raises the fore- 
part of his body’, folding his forelegs from the knee down neatly under him, 
with the whole weight of his body upon the haunches. The Pesade is done 
in much the same way, only at a higher angle. It comes more natural to 
the horse, and was described by Xenophon. When executing a Courbette 
the horse is first led into a Piaffe, then into a Pesade and in this attitude 
makes several forward leaps without touching the eround with his fore- 
legs. In the Croupade the horse rises in a leap from the Piaffe and assumes 
a slanting position as he draws his forelegs and hindlegs under before 
landing simultaneously on all fours where he took off. The Ballotade differs 
from the Croupade only in that the horse extends his hindlegs instead of 
drawing them under his belly, and shows the hoofs as he does so before 
landing again simultaneously on all fours where he took off. The Capriole 
is the most difficult and advanced of all the movements above the ground. 
The word is derived from the Italian capro, meaning a goat, and the 
exercise is likened to the leap of a goat or stag. This is achieved by leading 
the horse into a Piaffe, Pesade, and high Ballotade from which he assumes 
a position parallel to the ground at about a man’s height. As he reaches 
this he gives a violent kick into the air as if tearing himself in two, with 
his hindlegs close together in a horizontal position, while drawing his fore- 
legs under before landing on all fours simultaneously as near as possible 
to where he took off. All these movements are done both on the long rein 
in the hand, under the saddle without stirrups, and between the two 
pillars. The latter is a device which found much favour in haute école 
training after it had been introduced in France by Pluvinel, who described 
its use and abuse in his recorded dialogue between Louis XIII and himself, 
entitled L’Instruction du Roy (1623). Here, the horse is pictured tied up 
between two strong wooden posts by means of special reins looped through 
rings on a well-padded noseband and headstall, whereby he is said to 
develop his hock and knee action to greater advantage, without forward 
or backward movement, until he is taught those exercises above the ground 


for which he shows a natural disposition. 
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Pluvinel, already an accomplished horseman at the age of seventeen, 
was probably the first great master after Xenophon to ride with a natural 
appreciation of the qualities of, and genuine devotion for, the horse. He 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the haute école and maintained that to 
handle a horse intelligently the rider must educate himself before he can 
hope to develop the animal’s character. 

Up to the nineteenth century, there was an exclusive atmosphere about 
the haute école and the Spanish Riding School in Vienna, and the Court 
had provided many outstanding horsemen to follow in the footsteps of 
the early masters. This exclusiveness was later modified to admit any 
aspirant whose aptitude promised to uphold traditions of the past. There 
were many candidates, though few enough were chosen to become in- 
structors and fulfil what was often the ambition of a lifetime. 

During the early nineties there was one small boy, in particular, who 
thought of nothing else and who eventually succeeded in becoming one of 
the best-known first instructors of recent years. His name was Ernst 
Lindenbauer, and this is his story as he tells it. Before he was ten years 
old he would have given anything to join the Imperial School, but could 
find no one who would even consider engaging him as a stable boy. He 
was much too small to reach a Lipizzaner’s neck, let alone groom its silky 
coat. So for a long time he had to resign himself to pursuing his lessons. 
If they taught him nothing about horses, at least they made him feel each 
end of term would bring him nearer the goal he had set himself, and with 
each year that passed he would grow stronger and fitter for the job. There 
were holidays, too, when he would steal into the stables, if only to be near 
horses, to touch their velvet muzzles or enjoy the stable atmosphere and 
its delicious odour. He lived just round the corner from the School. Some- 
times he would go to the Prater and watch the riders trotting up and down 
the track. He would watch them eagerly in order to pick up anything he 
could about how to sit in the saddle and to hold the reins, as he had heard 
people say that you could see at a glance from the seat of a rider whether 
he had the art at his command. At other times he stopped at the rank of 
fiacres (the Viennese hackney-coaches) studying their harness. One day, 


when he thought he had learned enough, he decided to make himself a 
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little cab. His parents owned a pair of goats, and he would train them to 
take him round the city. With any luck, he thought, someone might notice 
how well they behaved under his control . . . and so it happened. He col- 
lected a few vegetable boxes and a long pole. In no time he was the owner 
of a handsome carriage and pair, brilliantly harnessed, spotlessly groomed. 
So much so, that they attracted the attention of the Archduke Francis 
Salvator, one of the Emperor Francis Joseph I’s sons-in-law, who stopped 
to examine his work of art and asked if he would not rather be with horses? 
Some were in Vienna, others in the country at Ischl, where the Emperor 
had his shooting-box and summer residence. The boy was so thrilled, he 
could find no word to express his appreciation, as millions of thoughts 
flashed through his mind all at once. Was his dream really coming true? 
Would his parents agree? Anyway, he was to call on the Archduke, to try 
one of his ponies. No, he was not afraid, but so excited he could hardly 
sleep that night. 

Before he knew where he was, a little dark-brown colt was taking him 
round the field adjoining the Imperial stableyard, and to his joy it had a 
wonderful mouth, obeying every one of the boy’s moves at the slightest 
indication. This was next day, and after that he was allowed to return as 
often as he wished, to get more practice, until he was fifteen and could 
leave school. In the meantime, every penny was saved, and he often skip- 
ped his meals and went really hungry, only to get back to the horses. One 
Sunday afternoon, the Archduke came to watch him, when it was decided 
that he should join the ‘Campagne School’, for beginners. But that meant 
five o'clock at work each morning to learn everything from scratch. Soon 
he had to exercise a number of horses per day, and keep them in good 
condition. Three months later he was roped in to do serious work on the 
long rein, and in the saddle, joining several other boys of the cavalry club 
for longer rides. At the age of sixteen he saw his mounts winning prizes in 
‘dressage’ competitions. But his first big day was yet to come. Prince 
Liechtenstein, who was Master of the Horse to the Imperial Court 
and chief of the Spanish Riding School, had been approached to accept 


him as an apprentice, and then came an unforgettable half-hour on one 


of the white stallions. 
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Ernst Lindenbauer with * Favory-Bionda’” and ‘ Neapolitano- Africa ’ 


A new training period was in sight. Ernst was to receive a uniform 
and undergo his military education to begin with. During the summer 
holidays, the Archduke’s family took him to Ischl where he taught the 
Imperial grandchildren to ride. Those were the happiest days of his young 
life and he became a great favourite at the Court. He had been an out- 
standing member of the Spanish Riding School for some time, when he 
rose to the position of first instructor in 1926. Two years later he came to 
London with his team of men and horses, to give one of their usual displays 
of haute école, under the leadership of Count Rudolph van der Straten. 
Of this occasion, and of the one that followed in 1936, Lindenbauer speaks 
with the greatest pride of the honour he enjoyed in being presented to 
their late Majesties, King George V, King George VI, and Queen Mary, 
particularly as Queen Mary delighted him by remembering having met 
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him during her visit to Vienna, some twenty years earlier. He also tells 
of his devotion to the Duke of Windsor, who, as he said, came no fewer 
than twenty times to see the Lipizzaners at the School in Vienna, when he 
was Prince of Wales. 

Lindenbauer was an Imperial servant of the old school and a master of 
the art of horsemanship, whose inborn love of the horse earned him a 
special place among the most remarkable and skilled riders in the annals 
of the Spanish Riding School. His favourite Lipizzaner was ‘Conversano- 
Bonavista’, on which he is pictured performing a Pirouette. Though he 
retired in 1950, he is still faithful to the horse and gives riding lessons in 
Austria and Switzerland. 


It was natural that as the School in Vienna developed it should feel that 
it deserved better than the temporary wooden shed on the Rosstumblplatz 
which was in any case uncomfortably cold in winter. Nor was it contrary 
to the policy of Leopold I (1658-1705), which concentrated on Austria 
rather than the more distant parts of his Empire, to carry out internal 
improvements such as this. But renewed attacks upon his country from 
both East and West thwarted many of his reforms, including a plan for a 
stone “Riding-house’ in 1681, and it was only in the great period of re- 
building which glorified Vienna after the final defeat of the Turks at the 
end of the seventeenth century that the School moved into a home of its 
own. 

Indeed, the events at the turn of that century and the beginning of the 
next marked a new epoch in the history of Austria. The great victories over 
the Turks in Austria and Hungary, and those at Blenheim, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet, under the combined command of Marlborough and 
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Prince Eugene of Savoy turned the tide of earlier French successes and 
ended Louis XIV’s supremacy in Europe. Even though Charles VI, 
Leopold’s second son, lost his Spanish kingdom to Louis’s grandson, 
Philip V, in the long War of Succession, Austria’s power was otherwise 
increased by her territorial gains in Italy and the Spanish Netherlands, 
by which her trade and commerce was to flourish and Vienna be given new 
life. In those campaigns, too, the Lipizzaners played their part, as can be 
seen from pictures, tapestries, and equestrian statues of the period in the 
capital. 

The earlier artistic aspirations of the Italian Renaissance had culmina- 
ted in the style of Roman Baroque, and this was to have a considerable 
influence on the rebuilding which went on in the Catholic countries of 
central Europe after the ravages of nearly a century of wars. The architec- 
tural masters of the period in Austria were destined to carry the style to 
its ultimate perfection and fulfilment. Vienna was now transformed into 
a city of Baroque palaces in their setting of great parks with gay fountains 
and statues that characterized the spirit of extravagance of the eighteenth 
century. In those days, an extension was also made to the Hofburg, which 
included the beautiful Imperial library, the Spanish Riding School, and 
a separate block for the Imperial stables. 

The Winter Riding School, for so it is called to this day, was built by 
the combined workmanship of Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach and 
his son, Joseph Emanuel, who carried out his father’s design, with addi- 
tions of his own, after the former’s death in 1723. Formally opened by 
Charles VI on September 14th, 1735, it is probably the finest hall for the 
purpose to be found anywhere, resembling a ballroom more than a manége, 
and was in fact the scene of many brilliant celebrations, besides those 
entertainments given by the masters of the haute école and their white 
stallions. Maria Theresa, herself a keen and skilful horsewoman, often 
took an active part whenever the opportunity arose to perform the Rider’s 
Ballet which is still included in the programme of the ‘pas de deux’ and 
‘quadrille’ displayed by the Spanish Riding School in Vienna, and on 
their tours all over the world. It was the centre, too, of the festivities held 


during the Congress of Vienna, of which The Times reports on October 4th. 
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1814: ‘Last night was given the grand court ball, to which 10,000 persons 
were invited. The manége of the Imperial palace was converted into a 
ballroom and everything that good taste could imagine was employed to 
embellish it and the adjoining rooms. The Emperor, the kings, the persons 
attached to the sovereigns, the ladies of the Court of Austria and of the 
other Courts in full dress presented altogether one of the most magnificent 
ights imagination can behold.’ 


fN 


One of the last festive occasions between the two world wars marked 
the 200th anniversary of the Winter Riding School ‘by a gala display of 
the superbly trained white horses of the former Imperial stud’, as another 
correspondent of The Times reports on June 16th, 1935, only three years 
before Hitler invaded the Austrian capital. Fortunately no harm came 
to the men and horses in March 1938, as an order had been given by the 
German High Command to protect them. But with the intensification 
of Allied bombing raids in 1944, the stallions in Vienna were faced with 
danger of another kind. 

It was the responsibility of Colonel Louis Podhajsky, as chief of the 
School since 1939, to seek a refuge for his charges before all western 
approaches to the city became impassable. Having consulted the authori- 
ties, who made no objection to his plan, and in spite of the refusal of the 
Gauleiter of Vienna to give him permission to leave, he was eventually 
able to evacuate his men and horses in February 1945 and to avail himself 
of the gallant offer of Count Ferdinand Arco-Valley, who placed part of his 
property at St. Martin im Innkreis (Upper Austria) at the Colonel’s dis- 
posal. Here the entire complement of sixty to seventy stallions, their ten 
instructors, fifteen grooms, a bookkeeper, farrier, saddler, and the pictures, 
furniture, and archives, with the complete equipment of the Spanish 
Riding School of Vienna were not only accommodated, but given every 
facility to continue their training. This Schloss was an ideal place, as the 
Count was in a position to provide them with four large stables, a smithy, 
lofts, an open-air riding school—as well as a covered one—not to mention 
the free use of part of the castle and the steward’s and forester’s houses. 

The preservation of this historic institution ranks among the most 


dramatic episodes of the liberation of Austria. General Patton discovered 
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Salute to... ... General Patton 


the snow-white stallions in St. Martin, and not only saved the stud from 
falling into the hands of the Czechoslovak partisans but also placed the 
School under his special protection. 

In 1946, the Spanish Riding School was moved to Wels, a former 
Imperial garrison in Upper Austria, where it remained until it was able to 
return to Vienna in October 1955. 

To the casual passer-by, to-day the grey facade seems just another 
corner of a busy modern thoroughfare in the heart of a city, much like 
any other that reflects the rush of everyday life in our mechanical age. 
But as you enter the spacious quadrangle through the old vaulted passage 
from the Josephs-Platz, you are transported into an atmosphere of 
former splendour and elegance. The striking perspective of the pillared 
galleries, the decorative sculpture and details of the stuccoed ceiling are 
all accentuated by shafts of light streaming through arched windows, and 
the charm of the building’s architectural proportions is enhanced by the 
gleaming whiteness of the hall, broken only by the colours of the founder’s 
portrait in the centre of the Imperial box and the grey wooden border en- 
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closing the arena. A fitting climax to the appreciation of this setting is the 
entry of the handsome white horses with their colourful red, gold, and 
white saddlery and their uniformed riders in bicorne hats. high white 
collars, brown double-breasted cutaway coats, white breeches, and black 
patent leather boots. Your eye is captivated by the grace of their move- 
ments timed to the accompanying music in a seemingly effortless precision. 
The snorts of horses and the rider’s words of command are the only sounds 
that can be heard in the expectant silence that prevails while you see the 
Lipizzaners ‘printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth’, or curvetting 
and leaping in the air, until the enthusiastic applause of the spectators ends 
another unforgettable performance. 

Every now and then the chief of the Spanish Riding School and his 
men take sixteen Lipizzaners on a tour to give displays outside Austria. 
Sometimes their performance is included in the programme of Inter- 
national Horse Shows, at other times they are invited to appear by them- 
selves. But whether at home or abroad, these ballet dancers earn their 
keep by upholding the traditions of the School, and their skill is used to 
unfold the cavalcade of their historical background. For, with them they 
carry the atmosphere and the scene of a world their ancestors had so filled 
and so adorned in the service of mankind, as chargers in battle, as trusted 
friends in danger, as devoted companions at jousts and tournaments, on 
hunts and journeyings, as carriers of messages, or at the head of some 
procession or parade. Those of us who have attended their more recent 
displays in London, the United States, or elsewhere, will remember the 
zeal with which they fulfil the pride of their mission. | 

In 1954, during April, May, and June, Colonel Podhajsky and his team 
toured all the principal cities of Spain, from Madrid and Barcelona to 
Jerez. This was the first time in their history that the Lipizzaners had 
visited the country of their origin. Here in the warmth of the southern sun 
of Andalusia, the Austrians and Spaniards met for the customary celebra- 
tions of the ‘Feria’ during the ‘Semana del Caballo en Jerez’. From all over 
the country horse-lovers foregathered in a delightful atmosphere of 
fashionable gaiety and oriental charm, to join in the competitive spirit of 


the Horse Show and the festive mood of the Spring Fair. 
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On the morning of the 8th May a great concourse of people assembled at 
the “Depésito de Sementales’ (dépot of stallions). All the stud-owners had 
emptied their stables to enter their horses in the show where you saw a 
wonderful collection of pure Arabs, Anglo-Arabs, Anglo-Arab-Spanish 
horses, pure Spanish breeds and English thoroughbreds. In the afternoon 
everyone seemed to make their way to the ‘plaza de toros’ where the 
Spanish Riding School of Vienna was given a tremendous welcome and 
the Lipizzaners won the hearts of another multitude of people. But as no 
Feria would be complete without the excitements of a series of bullfights, 
the same crowd returned next day to give vent to their emotion and enjoy 
an additional treat. After the fourth bull had played his first and last act 
to the cheers of a packed amphitheatre, and the matadors had made their 
bows to acknowledge the ovation, the sound of trumpets heralded the 
entry of a rider and his great mare ‘Espléndida’ for a one-man show. A few 
minutes later the doors of the bull-pen opened once again to release another 
baffled victim. For a moment or two the ‘rejoneador a caballo’ and the small 
black bull stood facing one another. In the fight that followed Don Alvaro 
de Domecq?’ not only used ‘banderillas’ (darts) for baiting the bull and 
‘rejoncillos de castigo’ (harpoons) for dazing him, but performed practi- 
cally all the movements of the haute école to avoid him by a hair’s-breadth 
each time he charged. Such a performance is almost incredible if only as 
an exhibition of timing, since a bull can certainly not be relied upon to 
charge when it suits the rider. Alvaro Domecg manoeuvred his mount so 
brilliantly as to meet the final attack of the bull on the horse’s flank when, 
with no seconds to spare, he drove his short spear into the one fatal spot 
to deliver the deadly blow. Moreover, it is this old-fashioned way of fight- 
ing a bull, nowadays only practised by three or four amateur ‘toreros’ who 
display their skill for some charitable cause, that appeals to the Spanish 
horseman as the nearest approach to his love of sport in the open country, 
and in preference to performing the haute école as an end in itself. Haute 
école never found much support in Spain, though it was introduced there 
by Charles III, who had learnt the art with other ‘caballeros’ of his house- 
hold while King of Naples, and on his accession to the Spanish throne in 


26 President of the Organizing Committee of the Horse Show. 
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1759 appointed the Neapolitan, Jerénimo Tiutti, master of his royal 
stables in Cérdoba, where the art is taught to-day only by individual 
enthusiasts such as Don Carlos Kirkpatrick y O’Donell and Don Fernando 
Lopez de Hierro. 

So after four centuries the exponents of the development of classical 
horsemanship at its highest pitch met those who carry on the cult of the 
battle and the chase on the soil which first gave birth to both. The horses 
of the Conquest carried Cortés and Pizarro to found the Spanish Empire of 
the New World: the horses of the Spanish Riding School carried the 
emperors of the Old World and after them the traditions which they 
founded and inspired. The white stallions may well have felt like the sons 
of the heroes who after many wanderings and adventures find themselves 
at last once more in their ancestral home. 
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Kunsthistorisches Museum. Vienna 


Detail of an Austrian ivory statuette showing a Lipizzaner 
ridden by the Kimperor Leopold l. 


‘Conversano-Benvenuta’, in 1953, at the height of his career. 


His neigh is like the bidding of a monarch and his countenance enforces homage.’ 


SHAKESPEARE, Henry JV. 
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The foaling season begins in February and the last foals are born in June. 
Some of the brood mares are feeling the weight of their burdens. 
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A little mutual grooming helps to get rid of their super 


fluous winter coats. 
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Once through the gate of the fields 
a wild gallop begins. 
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* His neck is high, his head clean- 
cut, his belly short and his gallant 
chest is rich in muscles.” Virery 


Like this three-week-old, a foal can 
move at great speed almost as soon 
as he is born, and this wise pro- 
vision of nature serves him better 
than anything else to ensure his 


safety. 


‘From the first, the foal of a noble 

breed steps higher in the field and 

brings down his feet lightly.’ 
VIRGIL 


One of the best natural perform- 
ers caught unawares in the field 
at Piber—kicking out behind like 
a little Caprioleur, 
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There was usually one little mischief-maker who would urge his playmate on. 


Later in the day, it was too hot to do more than roam about. There were 
many flies, and a foal would quietly follow his mother, standing near her hind- 
quarters and profiting from her tail as a useful fly-whisk . 
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To snatch a blade of grass he could 
not really reach before his neck 


grew longer he would have to 
spread his lanky forelegs far apart. 


Quiet cropping was the only sound 


to be heard. 
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When it was time to return home, one of the brood mar 


es would lead the way 
and the rest would follow at a gradually 


increasing pace... 


- . . breaking into the Spirited Trot, which shows the diagonal swing of the 


rhythmic gait, developed into the Spanish Walk of the schooled horse 


Back on the road, they were in no hurry to climb the last steep hill, in the 
cool shade of the drive. 
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* Pluto ’, one of the three 


sires, being lunged by a groom during his visit to the 
stud—a reminder of his 


-arly youth, for it is on the lungeing rein that 


schooling 
begins. 


the three sires are taken for longer or shorter rides every day. 


When they are anxious to display their beauty, some are more 
demonstrative ... 
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* She answers him as if she knew his mind.’ 


SHAKESPEARE, Venus and Adonis. 
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As well as the milk they draw from their mothers the foals are given oats in 
gradually increasing quantities. 
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join the two- and three-year-olds in their alpine summet 


resort. 


After their four-hour climb the mixed bag of Lipizzaners and Haflingers 
(agricultural breed) were ready for their breakfast in the mist of the early 
morning. 


(Opposite, top.) By sunrise they had explored the 5,000-foot summit. . . 


... then the heat of the day called for a good roll. (Opposite, at foot.) 
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‘ Steed threatens steed in high and boastful neighs.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V. 
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Or he might trot as his elders do at the School. 


‘They stood, nor dar’d accost him.’ 


Iliad. 


‘In private will I talk with thee apart. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VI. 


You won’t let it go any further, will you ? 
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I’m not sure if I can trust you... let me see your face. 
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I think I have heard that one before. 


I believe this is how they do the Levade at the School... 
I could not care less. 
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And then they go even higher to do the Pesade 
You are tiresome. 


All right, let’s have a game 
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They would spend the summer months in the beautiful surroundings of the 
* Soldatenhaus ’ in the Stubalpe, Styria, at 4,500 feet. 


In the autumn of their third year at the stud all colts and fillies are mustered 
with a view to their future use. The brood mares are separated into one lot. 


Others are trained as carriage mares. 
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The old wagonette being used for training. The dark brown mare is one of the 
few exceptions which will never turn white. 
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a moment of suspension when not one 
foot is on the ground. 


The old Imperial harness, bearing the crown and double eagle. 
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‘ Favory-Brezija ’ in his box at the White City, London, in 1953. He is wearing 
the extra headstall and padded noseband with rings to attach him to the 
pillars for a performance of the Levade. 
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Xenophon tells us: * When the rider directs his horse to so forward, let him 
begin at a walk, for this prevents any flurry. If the horse carries his head too 
low, let the rider hold the hands higher ; if too high, lower ; for in this way 
he will give him the most graceful carriage. After this, if he breaks into his 
natural trot, he will relax his body in the easiest fashion and come to the canter 


most readily.’ 
The photograph shows Colonel Podhajsky with his team of instructors on 


entering the arena of the White City, London, at a walk in time to the music. 


This schooled, free, and 
perfectly balanced walk, 
where 

‘ . . through his mane 
and tail the high wind 
sings. 

Fanning the hairs, who 
wave like feather d 
wings . 

is inevitably achieved as 
the horse progresses in 
strength and experience 
and improves his gait. 
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The trot, here demon- 
strated in the Quadrille. 
where every horse is so 


CRS 


obviously at ease in 
regulating his natural 
pace to the rhythm of 
the music, completely 
accepting the rider’s 
presence and help, 
whether slow ... 


... or fast—while you see them ‘ printing their proud hoofs i’ 
the receiving earth ’. 
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The more elaborate programme of turns... 
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... and lateral movements... 


-. . . Includes the Shoulder-In 
exercise, invented by Guériniére, 
which renders the horse supple in 
the shoulders and quarters. The 
lower illustration is from Guér- 
iniére’s book L’ Ecole de Cavailerie. 


(Opposite) 


Only those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the finer points of 
riding in all advanced exercises 
on the ground will be able to 
train the horse to perform the 
Pirouette in the style exhibited 
by the former Chief Instructor. 
Ernst lLindenbauer, and__ his 
favourite Lipizzaner, ‘Conversano- 
Bonavista ” . 


Werner Menzendorf, Berlin 
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The impulse and high knee action in the Spirited Trot or natural Spanish Walk 
of this three-year-old shows that it will not take him long to learn. . . 


... how to distribute his energy, once he has accepted the rider’s aids on the 
long reins in the hand... 
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ill be developed to perfection 
in the hand. 
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Many reach the end of their haute école training with the Piaffe, here performed 
in the saddle by Colonel Podhajsky. 
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Here the Levade i 


demonstrated by ‘ Favory-Brezija’ between the Human 
Pillar, at the White City, London, .. . 
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- + » In accordance with the methods introduced by Pluvinel, and illustrated 


in his book L’ Instruction du Roy. 
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This he will perform equally well 
in the hand on a gentle contact 
with the whip... 


Did you say I could not dc 


Levade ? 


# a SARS 


Heinrich Schuhmann. |] enna 


... or with the rider in the saddle when the horse’s muscles are sufficiently 
developed to carry the whole of his weight upon the haunches while raising 
the fore-part of his body and folding his fore-legs from the knee down 
neatly under him. By teaching the horse to do the Piaffe, it will already 
become apparent whether or not he will be ‘apable of performing the Levade. 
or its more difficult form the Mezair in which the horse moves forward in a 
succession of Levades, or whether it would be contrary to his nature to ask 


him to perform this or any of the even more difficult feats above the eround., 
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Greek rider on a prancing horse, 
from a tombstone, about 350 B.c. 
The stone contains the following 
inscription : 


‘After many pleasant sports with 
my comrades, I who sprang from 
dust am dust once more. I am 
Aristokles, of the Peiraeus, son of 
Menon.’ 


British Museu-n 


Majolica-plate of Faience, por- 
traying a Turkish hunter, circa 
1520. 


Osterreichisches Museum fur Angewandte Ky 
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A work of art of the Baroque 
period, by Anton Fernkorn, on the 
Heldenplatz, Vienna, representing 
Prince Eugene of Savoy on a 
Lippizaner. 


A striking resemblance to this 
statue 1s shown by one of the 
performers at Jerez. 
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Kunsthistorisches Museum. Via 


These two ivory carvings of the Baroque period are particul 
extravagant style and magnificent workmanship. The st 
above represents the Emperor Leopold I. 
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s VI, by M. Steinle. 
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The Pesade 
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done in much the same way, only ata higher angle, and was 
ed in battle to shield the rider from an enemy’ whoa. 
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this same attitude to portray Philip IV of 


The artist, Pietro Tacea, chose 
Spain in one of the finest equestrian monuments in Madrid. 


In the Croupade, the horse rises in 
the attitude of the Pesade and 
lands on all fours where he took off. 


The Courbette is another combat 
movement in which the skilful 
‘avalryman scored = over his 
opponent by performing several 
leaps into the air without touching 
the ground with his fore-legs. 


Like all other exercises above the ground, the Croupade is first taught 
between the two pillars and on the long rein in the hand. 


This Greek rider on the West frieze of the Parthenon looks as if he might be 
doing either of these exercises of the haute école. 


British Museum 
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little Caprioleur promises to go a long way in his career. 


Pluvinel gives his charge 
full scope for the same 
movement between the 
two pillars, and this goes 
to prove that... 
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... the classical movements are based to a large extent on those of the 
foal at play, even if this figure does not demonstrate the Capriole at its best. 
and serves to remind us of John Gilpin, whose horse 


“never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more.’ 


But not every Lipizzaner has a natural 
disposition Lo perform the most difficult 
feat, the Capriole, shown here as the 
horse (with his rider) assumes a position 
parallel to the ground at a man’s height. 
only to land again on all fours simul- 
taneously as near as possible to where 


he took off. 


He ° grew into his seat, and to such 
wondrous doing brought his horse, as he 
had been incorpo’d and demi-natur’d 
with the brave beast’—whose ancestors 
took such a leap into the air in order 
to punish the enemy in battle before 
escaping. 


A seventeenth-century 


Brussels tapestry por- 
traying the action of 
horse and rider, with 


Louis XITI in the saddle. 
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the background on 


OESTERREICHISCHE , & >) kia, Lae 
NATIONALBANK )) this Austrian bank 


note, is as much a 
centre of attraction. 
today as it was in: 
former times 
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whether horse and rider are engaged in the routine work depicted here . 
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++. Or giving a display of their 
superb skill in these beautiful 
surroundings, 

The Spanish Walk, timed to the 
precision of its accompanying 
music (above), and the Shoulder-in 
movement (below) are part of the 
Pas-de-Deux and the Quadrille 
which embrace all the exercises on 
the ground. 


national News Photos 
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This old print com- 
memorates one of many 
brilliant festivities held 
in the presence of the 
Allied Powers, during 
the Congress of Vienna 


in 1814. 


Bildarchiv 


Some of the exercises above the ground, in a painting by Julius von Blaas (1890). 


Bildarchiv der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek 
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Camera Press 
The Imperial stables in the Hofburg are still maintained in the old tradition 


of the School... 


wT I sity, 


Kunsthistorisches Museum. Vienna 


. . . Whereas those of Schénbrunn now form part of a vast museum hou ing 
the many carriages formerly used by the Imperial family. The painting of a 
nineteenth-century Imperial carriage in front of St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
shows the particular type of carriage horse, similar to the Lipizzaner, but of a 
heavier build, which was bred at Kladrub (Bohemia by a Lipizzaner and local 
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For three months in 1954, the Spanish Riding School of Vienna visited Spain. 
At the * plaza de toros’ in Jerez de la Frontera, Colonel Podhajsky on his 
Lipizzaner was conducted into the arena by the Duque de Pino Hermoso 
on his Andalusian, and received a tremendous weleome before the Austrian 


display of haute école. 
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Here, two of the Lipizzaners are seen at their morning exercise in the ground: 
of the ‘ Depésito de Sementales ’. 


Below is a type of Andalusian most similar to the Lipizzaner brood mare 
and their foals. These animals belong to the ‘ ganaderia ’ (stock farm) of Don 
Rafael Romero Benitez of Jerez, and are descended from ancestors bred by 
the famous Carthusian monks of the sixteenth century. The bells round their 
necks are the traditional symbol of their ‘ hierro ’ (brand : 
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The salute of the riders at the 


end of their performance. 
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Adriatic, 8 

Africa, strains from, 5, 14 

Agricultural breed. See Haflinger 

Agriculture, Ministry of, Vienna, 10, 21 

‘a la Jineta’ (with short stirrups), 5 

Andalusia, 33 

Andalusian breed, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15 

studs, 7 

Antoine, St. See Saint Antoine 

Antwerp, 17 

Apologie for Poetrie by Sir Philip Sidney, quotation 
from, 20 

Arab breed, 5, 9 

Archers and pikemen, 2 

Arco-Valley, Count Ferdinand, 31 

Arcos de la Frontera, 7 

Armour, 1, 2, 3 

Art of Horsemanship, Xenophon’s treatise on the, 
4,19 

Athens, Simon of, his treatise on horsemanship, 22, 23 

Attica, 4 

Austria, 1, 2, 7, 9, 15, 29, 30 

Austrian Government, 9 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. See Charles I of Austria 


B 


Ballotade, 25 

*banderillas’ (darts), 34 

Barb breed, 5, 6, 15 

Barcelona, 33 

Baroque period, 4, 30 

Berenger, Richard, quotation from, 17 
Bible, quotation from the, 18 

Blenheim, Battle of, 29 

Blundeville, Thomas, quotation from, 6, 17 
Breeding methods, 5 

Breeds, improvement of European, 6 
Brood mares, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16 

Burgundy, 7 

Burgundy, Mary of (daughter of Charles the Bold), 1 


Caballeros (horsemen), 34 
Cadiz, Province of, 7 
‘Campagne School’ (elementary dressage), 27 
‘Capitan, el Gran.’ See Cordoba 
Capriole, 22, 25 
Carriage horses, 7, 11 
mares, 16 
Castiglione, Baldassare, 4 
Cavalry training, 3, 5, 16, 21 
Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, 17 
Characteristic features. See Lipizzaner 
Charles, Archduke, brother of Ferdinand I, 7 
Charles I of Austria, 9, 10, 21 
Charles II of England, 17 
Charles III of Spain (son’of Philip V), 34 
Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire, 6. 7 
Charles VI of the Holy Roman Empire, 30, 32 
China, Mongol emperor of, 6 
Chivalry, 1, 4, 7 
Circus horse, 18 
Classical horsemanship, basis of, 19 
Colour of foals. See Lipizzaner 
Congress of Vienna, 30 
Constantinople, 3 
Cordoba, Gonzalo Fernandez de (‘‘el Gran Capitan’, 5 
Royal stables in, 7, 35 
Cortés, Hernan, Conquest of Mexico by, 35 
Courbette, 35 
Courtier Castiglione’s, 4 
Crécy, 2 
Croupade, 25 
Cyrus, 19 
Czechoslovak Republic, 9 
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Dams, 19 

Danish stock, 7 

Dawson, Christopher, 17 

Denmark, 9 

‘Deposito de Sementales’, Jerez (dépét of stallions), 34 


Displays, Spanish Riding School, at home, 31 
at Jerez, London, Madrid, 33 
Domecq y Diez, Don Alvaro de, 34 


Dressage, 22, 27 
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*Ecuyer du Roi’. See Guériniére, Pluvinel 
Egyptians, 4 

‘el Gran Capitan’. See Cordoba 

Elbe, 8 

Elizabeth I of England, 3 

Endurance tests, 16 

England, aspirants and visitors from, 4, 20 
Equitation, development of, 3, 6, 7 

Erlach. See Fischer v. Erlach 

Espléndida, 34 

Establishments, equestrian, 4 

European breeds, improvement of, 6 
Exercises, elementary and advanced school, 17, 22—25 
Exercising ground. See ‘Rosstumblplatz’ 
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Fair, Spring, 33 

Features of the horses. See Lipizzaner 

Ferdinand of Aragon, 6 

Ferdinand I of the Holy Roman Empire, 7 

Fernkorn, Anton. See Savoy, Prince Eugene of 

‘Feria’ (Spring Fair), 33 

Fiacres (Viennes hackney-coaches), 26 

Fiaschi, Cesare, 23 

Fighting on horseback, 2 

Fischer v. Erlach, Johann Bernhard, 30 
Joseph Emanuel, 30 

Foaling season, 11 

Foals, colour of, 12 

Forage, dry, and drink, 13 

France, 17, 21 

Francis Joseph I of Austria, 10, 27 

Francis Salvator, Archduke of Austria, 27, 28 

French, 5, 30 

French Revolution, 18 

Froissart, quotation from, 3 
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Gelding, 16 
George V of England, 28 
George VI of England, 28 
German Army, 31 
Gli Ordini di Cavalcare, Grisone’s, 6, 17 
Gonzaga stables, 5 
Graz (Styria), 9 
Grazing, 13 — 
Greek culture, 1, 4 
manuscripts, 3 


playwrights, 3 


Greeks, 4, 5, 8 

Grisone, Federico, 5, 6, 17, 18, 23 

Grooms, 31 

Guériniére, Francois Robichon de la, 17, 21, 24 
Guerrero, Don Diego Moreno, 15 

Gunpowder, introduction of, 2 
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Haflinger, 11 
Hastings, 6 
Haute école, aim of, 18 
displays by Master of the, 34 
material suitable for, 6, 20 
Health and endurance tests, 16 
Henry IV of France, 17 
Henry VIII of England, 4 
Historical background, 33 
Hitler, Adolf, 31 
Hofburg, Vienna, 16, 30, 31 
Hof-Kriegs and Reitschul, Georg Leonard vy. 
Léhneysen’s, 18 
Holbein, Fieldmarshal von, 21 
Homer, 18 
Horse and rider, partnership of, 1, 3, 17, 22, 26 
Horsemanship—an art, 1, 16, 18 
a social asset, 4 
perfection of, 4, 18 
treatise on, 4, 17, 23 
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Iberian Peninsula, 6, 14, 15 

Imperial Riding School in Vienna. See Spanish Riding 
School 

Improvement of most European breeds, 6 

Individual treatment. See Training, method of 

Infantry, 2 

International Horse Shows, programme of, 33 

Ireland, strains from, 5 

Isabel of Castile, 6 

Ischl, Salzkammergut, 27, 28 

Italian Government, 9 

‘Italianate’ nobility, 4 

Italian studs, 5 

Italians, 4,5 

Italy, 3,5, 9. 16, 30 
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James I of England, 17 

Jennet, 6 

Jerez de la Frontera, 7, 15, 33 

Jineta. See “‘ala Jineta”’ 

Jonson, Ben, 17 

Joseph IT of the Holy Roman Empire, 21 
Josephs-Platz, 32 

Jousters, 1 

Jugoslavia. 9 


K 

Kahlenberg (near Vienna), Battle of, 29 
“Karst” (near Triest), 8 

Kirkpatrick y O’Donnell, Don Carlos, 35 
Kladrub (Bohemia), 7, 9 

Knight, The European, 1, 5 

Koflach (railway station for Piber), 10 
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: 

L’ Ecole de Cavallerie, Guériniére’s, 21 

Leopold | of the Holy Roman Empire, 29, 30 

Levade, 22, 25 

Libraries, monastic, 3 

Liechtenstein, Prince Rudolph, 27 

Lindenbauer, Ernst, 26—29 

L’ Instruction du Roy, Pluvinel’s, 25 

Lipizza (near Triest), 8, 9, 11 

Lipizzaner, 8-12, 15, 16, 21, 22, 26, 29, 30, 33, 34 
ancestors, 14, 15 
characteristic features, 8, 12, 14, 19, 22, 24 
demand for the, 16, 21 
training of the, 16—29 

Lihneysen, Georg Engelhard v. 18 

Lopez de Hierro, Don Fernando, 35 

Louis XIII of France, 17, 25 

Louis XIV of France, 17, 30 

Louis XV of France, 17 


Lowland forage, 8 
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Madrid, 33 

Madrigals, 3 

Malplaquet, Battle of, 29 

Mantua, Gonzaga stables in, 5 

Maria Theresa of Austria, 8, 30 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 29 

Marston Moor, Battle of, 17 

Martial ceremonials, | 

Mary, Queen, 28 

Maximilian I of Austria and the Holy Roman Empire, 
1,2 

Maximilian II of the Holy Roman Empire, 20 

Medina-Sidonia, 7 

Mercenaries, 3 

Methode nouvelle de dresser les cheveaux, the Duke 
of Newcastle’s, 17 

Middle Ages, 3, 7 

Mohaes, Battle of, 29 

Moors, 7 

Invasion of Spain by the, 5 
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Naples, 3, 4, 34 
academy in, 4, 5, 17 
studs in the neighbourhood of, 5, 6 
Viceroy of, 5 


Nazis, 31 
Neapolitan breed, 6 
stock, 5, 7 
Neweastle, William Cavendish, Duke of, 17, 18, 20 
Norman stock, 7 
Normans, invasions by the, 5 
Northern breeds, 5 
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Oats, 8,13 

‘Obergestiitsmeister’ (chief stud groom), 11 
Opera, birth of the, 3 

Ordini di Cavalcare. See Gli Ordini di Cavalcare 
Oudenarde, Battle of, 29 
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Parthenon frieze, 15 

‘Pas de deux’, 30 

Passage (or Spanish Walk), 24. 
Patton, General G.S., 10, 31, 32 
Perfected art, basis of, 11 

Persia, 5 

Persians, 4 

Pesade, 25 

Pharaoh, the Biblical, 18 

Philip V of Spain, 30 

Piaffe, 24, 25 

Piber, (near Graz), 9-11, 15 
Pignatelli, Giovani Battista, 5, 6, 17 
Pillars, 25 

Pirouette, 24, 29 

Pizarro, Francisco, conquest of Peru by, 35 
“Plaza de Toros” (bull ring), 34 
Pliny the Elder, 19 

Pluvinel, Antoine de, 17, 25, 26 
Podhajsky, Colonel Louis, 31, 33 
Points of a horse, 19 

Prague, 20 

Professional mercenary, 3 

Puerto de Santa Maria, 15 
Pugliano, Giovanni Pietro, 20 


Q 


“Quadrille’’, 30 


R 


“Rejoncillos de castigo” (harpoons), 34 
“Rejoneador a caballo” (mounted bull fighter), 34 
Renaissance, 1, 3, 7, 16, 17, 30 

Rider’s aids. See Training 

Riding-house, 17, 29 

Riding School. See Spanish Riding School 
Romans, 5 

Rome, 4 

*Rosstumblplatz’ Vienna, 16, 29 


Ss 

Saint Antoine, 17 

Saracens, invasions by, 5 

Savoy, Prince Eugene of, 30 

Schloss St. Martin im Innkreis (Upper Austria), 31, 32 
School exercises, elementary and advanced, 22-25 
‘Semana del Caballo’ (Horse Show week), 33 
Shakespeare, William, quotations from, 6, 18, 33 
Sicilies, Kingdom of the Two, 5 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 20 

Sieveking, A Forbes, quotation from, 4 

Sires, 7, 11, 14 

Sorrento, 5 

Spain, 5-7, 9, 15, 33, 34 

Spaniards, 5, 33 

Spanish-Barb race of horses, 7, 9, 15, 20, 24 
Spanish Dominions, 6 

Spanish Netherlands, 33 

Spanish Riding School, 4, 7, 8, 10, 16-18, 20-23, 26-35 
Spanish Walk, 24 

Stallions and mares, demand for, 21 

Straten, Count Rudolph van der, 10, 28 

Stud-farm, 10—16 

Stud groom, 11 

Stud, history of the, 5-16 

Styria (Austria), 9 

Succession, War of Spanish, 30 


T 


Tactics, 1, 2, 16 

Theresa, Maria. See Maria Theresa 

Tilting, medieval art of, 7 

Tiutti, Jerénimo, 35 

Tournaments, 1, 3, 33 

Training—curriculum of, 22 
duration of, 22, 24 
exercises on the ground and above, 22—25 
exercises in the hand, in the saddle, between the 


two pillars, 25 
method of, 5, 16, 20-24 
rider’s aids, 23, 24 
Training centre, history of, 16-33 
Trials of skill, and martial ceremonials, | 
Triest, 8, 9 
Turkey, strains from, 5 
Turkish onslaughts, 9 
Turks, 3 
final defeat of the, 29 
victories over the, 29 


U 


Uniform, rider’s, 33 
United States of America, 33 


V 


Versailles, Peace Treaty of, 9 
celebrated Academy of, 17 
Vienna, Spanish Riding School of. See Spanish Riding 
School. 


W 


War, First World, 9, 21 
Second World, 10 
Warfare, the horse in, 3 
Wars, Napoleonic, 9 
Wels, Upper Austria, 32 
Weyrother, Gottlieb v. 20, 21 
Max v. 20, 21 
Windsor, Duke of, 29 
Winter Riding School. See Spanish Riding School 
William the Conqueror, 6 


X 


Xenophon, quotations from teachings of, 4, 12, 


16-19, 23-26 
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